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The Panoramic Landscape as an 
American Art Form By WoLFGAnGc Born 


~ 


Louisiana State University 


HE Hudson River School has emerged suddenly from oblivion. A 

comprehensive exhibition, which was organized by the Art Insti- 

tute of Chicago, toured the country with genuine success. What 
does this phenomenon mean? Evidently the message with which these old 
painters charged their works strikes a sympathetic chord in the modern 
sensibility. 

In the paintings of the Hudson River School mountains and water, 
clouds and trees appear as cosmic phenomena rather than as familiar nature. 
Storm-swept peaks tower into a sphere of eternal light, misty valleys rever- 
berate from the thunderous music of waterfalls, from a steep hill lonely 
wanderers watch the windings of a great river through the lowland where 
scarcely any work by human hands has left its mark. This is America 
““transfigured” by eyes which are open to wonders and revelations. The 
form, however, in which the artist communicates his romantic experience 
to us, is all but romantic: it is that of the panorama. 

The panorama was invented at the end of the eighteenth century as a 
means of producing the illusion of space. The spectator of the panorama, 
standing on a platform in the midst of it and letting his gaze wander along 
the canvas which covered the wall, lost the feeling that what he saw was 
painted. In the past century during the 30’s another type of panorama was 
developed — the moving panorama. An enormous band of canvas was 
wound on a giant spool and shown by winding it on a second spool, an 
arrangement which anticipated the reeling of a modern film and yet was 
reminiscent of the age-old picture scrolls of the Chinese. Most of these 
panoramas served to illustrate foreign countries or otherwise interesting 
scenery. The landscape passed the spectator as if he himself were travel- 
ling. From 1840 on, Mississippi panoramas, which were created in St. 
Louis by theater painters, gained tremendous popularity first in America 
and later in Europe.’ 

To the European the panorama was merely an entertaining spectacle, 
but to the American it must have been more — the answer to his natural 


‘J. F. McDermott, “Newsreel — Old Style; or, Four Miles of Canvas,” Antiques, XLIV, 1943, 
July, 10-13. W. Born, “Sources of American Romanticism,” Antiques, XLVIII, 1945, 274-277. 
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Fig. 1. ARTIST PAINTING A PANORAMIC VIEW OF HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
(anonymous) 


Primitives Gallery of Harry Stone, New York 


urge for a visual expression of his experience of space. It was the time of 
expansion towards the West; the great open spaces became the very symbol 
of American life. At a later time this feeling of space would inspire the 
invention of the airplane, the development of the automobile as an intrinsic 
element of the American way of living, and finally the parkway, a new 
work of art, as a part of what I once termed “geo-architecture” in a dis- 
cussion of America’s contribution to the art of the future.’ 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, before the era of technology, 
the reaction of sensitive minds was not directed towards the actual conquest 
of space through the machine but towards a spiritual conquest of space 
through painting. Here is where the panorama comes in. For the panorama 
offered a model to the landscape painters who made it their goal to paint 
the landscape of America, the landscape of the great open spaces, of the 
rugged mountains and the enormous rivers — an oversize landscape in which 
the tiny human being did not count at all (see Fig. 1). That is why the 


*W. Born, “Geo-Architecture: an American Contribution to the Art of the Future,” Magazine 
of Art, XXXVII, 1944, 16-21. 
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Fig. 2. ALBERT BIERSTADT: THE BOMBARDMENT OF FoRT SUMTER 
The Union League of Philadelphia 


painters of the Hudson River School developed what has been called “pan- 
oramic” painting. The pictures are naturally horizontal in shape. Like 
a real panorama, the typical canvases of a Thomas Cole or an Albert 
Bierstadt cannot be seen at a single glance (see Fig. 2). You have to let 
your gaze wander from one end to the other just as the painter did when 
he created the picture without restricting himself to one vanishing point 
as tradition would have dictated. It is the traveler’s way of seeing a land- 
scape. 

Now, since the panoramic art of the Hudson River School evidently 
meets with the approval of the modern friend of the arts, the same aesthetic 
principle ought to be successful in modern art as well. For American 
nature has survived in spite of the human greed which ravaged part of its 
magnificent forests and in spite of the intrusion of industry into the realm 
of pastoral beauty. It is true that the great “scenic wonder” of Niagara 
Falls, which inspired the painters and poets of the Romantic era, has been 
spoiled by its commercialization beyond recognition. TVA and other well- 
designed monumental power dams which enhance the grandeur of nature 
are still exceptions in the mass of ruthless building activity which does 
not acknowledge the responsibility of man towards creation. But still when 
you hike through the hills alongside the Hudson you have the same expert 
ence as the Doughtys and the Durands who first set up their easels in front 
of the marvelous sight, and your eyes wander from one point to another in 
the giant “panorama” which nature spreads before you. 

Where are the contemporary painters to see this world? Are they hope- 
lessly enthralled by the sight of decaying Victorian facades and elevated 
railway tracks? There are signs that some of them have seen the light. 
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There is Joe Jones, the gifted Missouri painter from St. Louis. Once, and 
not so long ago, a typical “regionalist” with a strong tendency towards 
“social significance,” Jones has now found his way towards a true Ameri 
can landscape which significantly does not avoid the bold iron bridges and 
other modern additions if they fit into the whole panorama. According to 
his own words, Rembrandt, Kokoschka and other European masters have 
opened his eyes to the possibilities of the American landscape. This means 
that he has abandoned the isolationism of the American scene painters in 
favor of a broader concept of Western tradition in which America has its 
legitimate place with the culture circles of the Old World. This attitude 
corresponds to that of the American Romanticists, who never conceived of 
an American art as opposed to that of Europe but believed in the unity of 
the Western world. It is furthermore significant for the broad scope of 
Joe Jones that, according to his own words, a sketchbook by Hokusai 
taught him the bold technique, an almost graphic style in which he paints 
his “cosmic” landscapes of America. 

Not only Jones, a representative of the younger generation, fell back 
to an essentially “panoramic” style; even John Steuart Curry, decidedly 
a regionalist, has rediscovered the panoramic form when he set out to record 
his experience of the rolling country of Wisconsin in a pi¢ture which now 
is in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 3). In fact, old John F. Kensett, 
Albert Bierstadt or Worthington Whittredge would have chosen a similar 
view and a similar size of canvas. His panoramic landscape is much more 





Fig. 3. JOHN STEUART CuRRY: WISCONSIN LANDSCAPE 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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convincing than most of his figural compositions in which he tries to create 
and American style at any price — an endeavor which, incidentally, led to 
similar distressing results in America as it did at about the same time in 
nationalist Germany and revolutionary Russia. 

It is interesting to learn that Victor Tischler, a sensitive Viennese painter 
who at an early date settled in Paris and more or less became identified with 
French traditions, completely changed his style when he came to this coun- 
try, and for several years lived the life of a California ranch keeper. 
Without knowing anything about the tradition of the Hudson River School, 
he adopted the panorama size for his California landscapes. The vast plains, 
strewn with gnarled trees, the cliffs, the lush groves which cover wide 
areas, the magic infinite of the Pacific Ocean evidently stimulated the new- 
comer to rediscover the form which the discoverers of the American land- 
scape developed more than a hundred years ago. Sometimes Tischler’s 
American world is populated with simp'e but mysterious human beings — 
a girl fisher is asleep at a haunted bay at the foot of a fantastic rock; a 
cormorant perched on a barren tree greedily watches the silvery bounty 





Fig. 4. WASHINGTON ALLSTON: THE DELUGE 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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Fig. 6. WALTER STUEMPFIG: THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 


Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 


which overflows from the fisherman’s net — a subtle and unobtrusive sym- 
bolist overtone which, as early as Washington Allston and Thomas Cole 
was favored by numerous American Romantic landscape painters (Figs. 
4 and 5). A truly “transfigured” landscape may easily tend towards sym- 
bolism. The picture becomes a vehicle for an idea. 

In the work of one of the most promising young American painters, 
Walter Stuempfig, Jr. of Pennsylvania, the landscape is filled with idea to 
such a degree that it becomes intellectualized. He consciously integrated 
the cultural heritage of Europe in American nature. The result is a subtle 
imagery full of deeper meaning, of allusions and overtones. As in Thomas 
Cole’s architectural fantasies, buildings play an important role in Stuemp- 
fig’s “views”’; for this word which recalls Claude Lorrain’s nostalgic Medi- 
terranean landscapes with Roman ruins, fits the modern American’s style 
well. They are views, prospects, backdrops of a masque or of one of 
the romantic stage plays by the Viennese Biedermeier dramatist, Ferdi- 
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nand Raimund. An ubiquitous magician raises his powerful wand and 
with the greatest ease the familiar flower garden is transformed into an 
enchanted island. This is the way in which Stuempfig’s landscape composi- 
tions seem to show a small town in Pennsylvania and, at the same time, 
an Arcadian valley. A boy casually talking to three girls in an American 
suburban setting actually is Paris judging the beauty of the three goddesses 
(Fig. 6). The ambiguity of the romantic attitude, first brought into a 
literary form by E. Th. A. Hoffmann and revived by Luigi Pirandello in 
modern times, is the experience which inspired Stuempfig, the painter. He 
““transfigures” America into an almost “classic” world. This seems to be 
arbitrary, but it is not, for it was no less man than Thomas Jefferson who, as 
an architect, gave a visual expression to his concept of a modern America 
in his classic revival buildings — thus symbolizing the indivisibility of West- 
ern Civilization. 
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Unesco’s Challenge to Our 


Art Museums By Cuartes E. SLaTKIN 
New York City 


N publication of the Harvard Report, Education in a Free Society, 
the director of the Metropolitan Museum distributed several score 
copies among the educational and curatorial staff of the museum. 

Shortly thereafter a quotation from the Report in inch-high lettering ap- 
peared on the museum’s educational brochure: 


*“PRECISELY BECAUSE THEY WEAR THE WARMTH AND COLOR 
OF THE SENSES, THE ARTS ARE PROBABLY THE STRONGEST 
AND DEEPEST OF ALL EDUCATIONAL FORCES. 


This was to say that at the museum — where the warmth and color of the 
originals are strongest — the educational force may be presumed to be 
greatest. Aside from that observation little has since been publicly adduced 
from the Report in relation to museum work, although the implied query 
must have been clear to those who took the time to read. What should be 
the role of the museum in a free society? The answer is partly to be found 
in the Harvard statement. 

Broadly speaking, the Report argued for the retention of those aspects 
of the traditional studies in the public schools and colleges which serve 
to sustain and transmit the heritage of the past from generation to matur- 
ing generation. It urged a utilization of core classics, re-interpreted in the 
classroom and rendered functional for contemporary purposes, this being 
the primary quality of a classic, that it continues to have pertinence and to 
shed light not of an antiquarian hue but dynamically and creatively for the 
living who seek wisdom in an interpretation of life. 

But beyond these classics and paralleling their study were to be con- 
sidered more recent texts and problems bearing specifically and directly on 
the current scene, since an awareness and study of current issues, moral, 
ethical or environmental problems, require contemporary treatment and the 
interpretation of up-to-date analysts. The Report further cautioned that 
certain vital elements are inevitably lost in a curriculum based exclusively 
on either extreme, or even on a disproportionate emphasis and concentra- 
tion in either area of study. 

Moreover — and here is the major thesis — since specialized technical, 
vocational and commercial schools and colleges have sprung up in numbers 


fig 3 








hardly fewer than the older academic institutions of learning, a serious 
social danger exists that, unless the heritage of the humanities, the cultural 
traditions, is transmitted in at least comparable measure to both the aca- 
demic and non-academic student bodies, a hiatus may be created between 
clear-cut areas of the population possessing little or no common grounds 
of intercommunication. Ultimately a cultural dichotomy, a tendency to- 
ward social castes, may thus be directly spawned by our free public educa- 
tional system. It might well be fatal to a democratic society to produce 
a class culturally disinherited and inarticulate, ignorant of native social 
and political traditions, alienated in basic interests and concepts from their 
academic-minded contemporaries. 

Such in very brief was the Report.' In live educational circles it was 
taken as little more than a mild bromide, effervescent with classical allu- 
sions, but admittedly a fair summing up of educational philosophy and 
practice already current in many quarters for at least a decade. For all 
that, the Harvard summary, covering all major educational agencies, includ- 
ing radio, newspapers, adult education programs, etc., omitted reference to 
museum education. This was perhaps not a failure on the part of the 
reporters since few if any museums had themselves given serious attention 
to their educational role. 

If the gesture of the Metropolitan Museum’s director and the quotation 
on the brochure were eloquent they remain somewhat baffling for general 
purposes. For museum policy has long struggled on the bucking horns of 
a dilemma. This is strikingly reflected in a single paragraph in the intro- 
ductory statement to the Art in America, October, 1946 issue on “Mu- 
seum Trends,” which on the one hand gladly admits that it is “not impos- 
sible that schools and colleges . . . may eventually assume with greater 
skill much of the educational burden of the public museums,” then on 
maturer reflection concludes that in the post-war world struggling toward 
united action — there are obligations which must draw us into active par- 
ticipation. In the end the museum people are coming to recognize that in 
a wholly new sense their art treasures must permeate the social conscious- 
ness and the everyday lives of the broadest masses of people, not in the 
local community alone but the total area in relation to the distance out to 
the nearest museum. 

The Harvard Report recommends a thesis and a program that apply only 
more directly and with greater emphasis to those museums whose collections 
cover the major cultural areas of the past, but no museum can be exempt 


*Cf. also James Bryant Conant: “Education for a Classless Society.” 
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from the challenge. Acceptance of the charge is not easy, however, for art 
as communication has acquired a paradoxical social character: the graphic 
media have traditionally won a vaster audience than that of the literary 
arts; yet in more recent times this potentially vast public has suffered from 
that hiatus against which the Report cautions us. Logically, as in the Ren- 
aissance, one of the great binding links in the social fabric, and, in the 
present age of visual-mindedness, among the foremost vehicles for securing 
intercultural rapport among the broadest mass of people — the arts instead 
have served as a minor college discipline or as escape therapy. Their popular 
use at best has led to a rarefied intercultural appreciation, allowing for a 
penetration to the past of Spain or Italy or Greece, but more often in appre- 
ciation of another day and a nobler race whose contemporary descendants 
are only vestigial relics. And this in response to a challenge which should 
be the greater to museums since they serve not specialized groups alone, 
but the community of lay adults as well. Withal, the opportunities are 
limitless, for the museums possess the most timely means of effecting both 
emotionally and intellectually the unifying link so desperately needed as 
an abiding and ever-to-be-renewed factor in the domestic and international 
scene. The trend is away from the word, back to the picture; but the 
pictures require the verbal interpretation that our generation needs to have 
rendered. 

Yet herein lies a complexity. Certain educational desiderata are not to 
be achieved by deliberate and conscious indoctrination. In the end these 
subtler things are caught rather than taught. But how much is to be left 
to intuitive perception, to the chance revelation? Concerning art as a study, 
Plato seems to have had his doubts altogether: 

There is no way of putting it into words like other studies, but after 
much communion and constant intercourse with the thing itself, sud- 
denly like a light kindled from a leaping fire, it is born within the soul 
and henceforth nourishes itself. — (Plato, Epistles, VII) 341 

Interpreted narrowly such a precept might be carved over a museum 
Education Department before converting it into a Christian Science read- 
ing room. That some spiritual effusion is the most desirable result of con- 
tact with art, or that art is permanently related to some semi-mystic cult, 
whose symbol is the woodbine and the bayberry, with their elusive fra- 
grance, or a neurasthenic remembrance of things past, or an exalted expira- 
tion, is common doctrine. None will deny these cultists their prerogatives, 
but another aspect worth developing in lectures, exhibits, classes, and gal- 
lery tours, remains, something which, if left to chance “catching,” must 
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be done so only with the frank admission that those chances are generally 
remote and always haphazard. Much of what Plato describes is related 
to gratified sense-perceptions which may develop into cultivated responses 
that will call for more of the same sensuous delight, but without in the 
least adding to an awareness and reasoned appreciation of the larger social 
concepts. It is possible that an “‘art’s sake” appreciation of the other cul- 
tures may yet leave the narrow prejudices and local animosities, the same 
social immaturities and dichotomies which are so dangerous at home and 
fatal abroad. If this be true, might not the easiest way to sound apprecia- 
tion come by motivating the discussion through audience interests rather 
than by verbalizing the subtler aesthetic nuances that can best be “caught”? 

The Harvard Report treats of a free society at home. By the very same 
logic Unesco would treat of a free international society. 

The transverse social rapport obtainable through the common experience 
of “appreciating” a common native art is one thing. The direct use of the 
materials of international art and the teaching of an appreciation which is 
directly framed within a specific intercultural program, frankly based on 
mass appeal and the needs of the community of peoples and nations, is 
something else again, an added challenge that supplements the traditional 
and “normal” work of museum education in aesthetics and transcends it 
as the need of bread transcends that of cake. 

It is surely with some such program that Unesco is concerned and to 
such a thesis that Archibald MacLeish broadly referred when he addressed 
the Museum Directors Convention in Washington last May on the subject 
of Museums and World Peace. Oddly enough, ever since that notable 
occasion, by a disarming bit of post hoc logic, museum officials have been 
asserting that our museums, by virtue of simply being, already are in the 
forefront of educational agencies doing the crusading work of Unesco. That 
there has been no hairbreadth shift in educational policy is by the same 
token further evidence that may be adduced for self-congratulation, and 
for perpetuation of the time-hallowed “popular” gallery disquisition, 
adorned with the pressed rose-petals of iconographic gossip. Actually, the 
shift from peace to war to peace again has been accompanied by a shift of 
treasures away from and back to the museum galleries, while educational 
subjects, materials and methods have likewise, by and large, resumed pre- 
cisely where they left off. 

If the entire educational field in America has been divided into opposing 
camps, with battles fiercely joined on many fronts, every area hotly con- 
tested, and the outcome uncertain, its significance and vitality have thereby 
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been attested to and invigorated. The museum’s social contributions on the 
other hand continue to shift between the seminar and the seminary. The 
wave of critical self-examination and experimentation, the revaluation of 
methods and objectives, the near-revolution that has taken place in the 
curriculums of public educational agencies, have seen little corresponding 
activity in museum reorientation. Museum trends in this area are largely 
circular. 

It may be the essence of an institution devoted to preserving the glories 
of the past, that it should likewise admire and perpetuate its own clever 
record. Hence, it becomes a real possibility that a museum may, in a rapidly 
changing world, by congenital nature rather than mature intention, by 
upbringing and associations rather than intellectual conviction, serve as 
a rallying point for the status quo, and even occasionally through mere lack 
of forward motion as an agency generating reactionary social climate. It 
is perhaps no more than the merest accident of aesthetic association that 
political afhliations of museum personnel are preponderantly to the right 
of right. It may be that an excessive preoccupation with genius tends to 
nullify the worth of the common individual blessed with no remarkable 
talents; that the cult of the cognoscenti tends to deprecate the uninitiated; 
that the refinement of the perceptions, the rarefied professional insights 
within special fields may, in the absence of a broad educational philosophy, 
breed contempt even within museum walls. 

Curators continue, as of course they should, to garner when they can 
the finest examples of art in their fields and to write of these discerningly 
in a scholarly bulletin prose of distinguished anonymity, and this is as it 
should be. There is a delighted and refreshed audience that savors these 
delicacies and should be fed. But all of this has rather limited relationship 
with the basic social-educational philosophy set forth by the Harvard Re- 
port and the recommendations of Mr. MacLeish and Unesco. Limited 
also are the lectures and gallery tours commonly offered by educational 
staffs who too often echo to the laiety, from 8 to 80, the abstractions of 
their graduate studies and the erudition of curatorial publications. Mu- 
seums can do no less than this, but it is possible they can do more. Sizeable 
portions of the population cry for respite from the radio, which has stooped 
to the rank banalities of the submerged tenth, and escape to the local 
museum where too often the most impressive symbol remains the mummy 
and the sphinx, apt enough figures to point a moral or adorn a tale. 

Uncertain as to how rightly to proceed with the educational functions, 
administrators have in their chagrin seized on the curators (who were not 
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blameless), and belabored them for the general lack of broad educational 
public service. With all the good will in the world curators and scholars 
can only help as authoritative references. They can know but little about 
educational psychology and method. Again the chess games of the aestheti- 
cians, the debates of the attributionists and the exegetical rubrics of the 
iconographers are useful footnotes for the educational department. But as 
an agency of potentially broader social and international consequence, the 
museum educational department carries a heavier burden, including, for 
example, the task of public indoctrination in the cause of international and 
interracial comity among the broadest numbers. With such a program, 
state and federal museum aid to every sizeable community in the land would 
be a logical outgrowth, the sole hope for many art-arid regions. 

How much the museum lecturer may indoctrinate or leave to be “caught” 
by the audience will long remain a subject of dispute, since museums are 
in the anomolous position of containing within themselves the opposite 
functions of disparate social agencies, that of the theatre, whose function 
is to exhibit or set forth without moralizing, leaving each listener to take 
away from the performance what he can; and of the school, undertaking 
to instruct, to develop certain habits, attitudes and skills, to draw forth cer- 
tain concepts and give them civil and social articulation. Yet even here the 
curator showman, shunning all editorial opinion beyond mere program 
notes, will concede the vital function of the Greek Drama Chorus com- 
menting on the passing spectacle for the benefit of the audience; he will 
concede the validity of the mediaeval mystery and morality, and of the 
problem-drama of Ibsen, Shaw or Lillian Hellman. Let him not be guilty, 
to preserve his scholarly sanctity, of a more flagrant sin of omission; let 
him not assume, for example, that giving visible proof of Italian genius in 
the quattrocento (or Dutch, Negro, Spanish, etc.) will instill any greater 
respect for Italy today or for the brawling family living down the street, 
unless for example the lecture or gallery conversation may decently con- 
clude with specific reference to great modern Italians, some outstanding 
contemporaries and their rich continuing contribution to America today.’ 
This in part is the Harvard Report thesis and in part the educational réle 
which the schools and colleges have accepted. It will take courage to add 
this moral fibre to museum educational work, to bend the materials of the 
arts to the richest social uses and to make them speak a language designed 
among other things to inculcate that community of hope and good will 


7One or two museums (e.g. Baltimore, Worcester) begin to move in this direction, offering 
courses in collaboration with the Institutes for Intercultural Education and local branches of the 


Foreign Policy Association. 
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that is now only a seasonal myth. How better use this “strongest and 
deepest of all educational forces”? The keynote to appreciation remains a 
careful regard for the elements of artistic creation and the miracle of genius. 
The only difference lies in the socialmoral framework within which the 
appreciation is set. The Harvard reporters may yet be led to recognize that 
in a museum sooner than in any other single institution in our society can 
we, given the courage, intelligence and will, best advance the pluralistic 
culture which is America’s major goal and the world’s hope.* In the museum 
alone can one quickly demonstrate the attractiveness of the great diversity 
of world cultures, the rich mosaic of regional folkways, the charms of 
native customs, on the one hand; and, on the other, play up by counter- 
point the universality and kinship of men. But these things must be taught 
rather than caught. And on such a program the Federal Government might 
well be asked to lend a supporting hand. 


*"We shall have to be wary of neo-Victorian notions like that of the Burlington Magazine, 


aghast at the prospect that Unesco will popularize art, “tying the delicate butterfly to the grind- 
ing wheels of progress.” 
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The Chicago School and the Modern 


Movementin Architecture 
By Cart W. ConpDIT 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


I 


HE importance of the architectural achievement of the Chicago 
school is now widely recognized and for the most part clearly under- 
stood. At the time at which the school flourished, from 1875 to 
1905, its members were perfectly conscious of the fact that they had devel- 
oped new technics and new forms which radically altered the course of 
architectural development. They described the form of their buildings as 
the “Commercial style,” and they referred to their innovations in structural 
technics as “Chicago construction.” This self-consciousness characterized 
not only the architects and engineers, but also those enthusiasts in Chicago 
who publicized their work in the course of advertising the merits of the 
city which grew miraculously out of the ashes of its disastrous fire in 
1871. In addition, two acute critics and historians of architecture, Russell 
Sturgis and Montgomery Schuyler, alone among the savants of the muse- 
ums and universities of the East, discerned the potentialities if not the 
intrinsic greatness of the Chicago school. But aside from these two and 
the citizens of Chicago who were concerned with such matters, the country 
remained largely ignorant of the impressive and influential achievements 
of the school. It was not until 1930 that any interest in and intelligent 
understanding of the “Commercial style” appeared: Lewis Mumford, 
in The Brown Decades, rediscovered Richardson, Sullivan, and Root, and 
drew attention to the excellence of their work; Professor Hugh Morrison’s 
biographical and critical volume on Louis Sullivan followed in a few years; 
and in 1941, Dr. Sigfried Giedion’s Space, Time and Architecture pro- 
vided the most comprehensive treatment of the Chicago school in its full 
historical setting. Today the guidebooks and the atlases frequently refer 
the tourist to the “famous architecture of Root and Sullivan,” along with 
their lists of hotels, museums, and parks. One of Sullivan’s own buildings 
in Chicago has been named after him. Our appreciation is belated but 
richly deserved. 
Through our re-evaluation of the Chicago school, we have come to a 
truer understanding of what had happened to the arts and to culture in 
general since the inception of the Power Age at the beginning of the nine- 
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teenth century. In the face of this tremendous outburst of technical energy 
and material ambition, the aesthetic and emotional qualities of human beings 
were stunted and thwarted, driven into an obscure background where they 
played no part in the vast complex of activity around them. A dangerous 
split developed between man’s intellectual and exploitative capacities on 
one hand, and feeling and discipline on the other. The failure of society 
was partly a failure to achieve a formal, aesthetic discipline of the chief 
cultural phenomena of the time: science, technology, and industrialization. 
The hopeless eclecticism of nineteenth century architecture was the best 
illustration of the century's fundamental confusion, its pathological incapac- 
ity for integration. Yet up until the 1870's few seemed to be aware of the 
degradation of the building art, and among these scarcely one was a prac- 
ticing architect. 

But if honest and imaginative architects were rare, the tools and mate- 
rials of their craft were being developed by the engineers. The expansion 
of manufacture and of urban communities in the nineteenth century de- 
manded rapid, large-scale construction, much of it in forms never known 
before. The needs of contemporary technics called for a new grammar 
of design; the products of invention and manufacture, especially steel, rein- 
forced concrete, and plate glass, made possible a wholly new conception 
of the art and technic of building. The engineers were the first to realize 
the implications of the new materials and demands. Economy and strict 
utilitarianism outlawed playing with pretty surface decorations; structure, 
by necessity, had to stand nakedly revealed, a structure composed essen- 
tially of steel or wrought iron. Masonry construction, unchallenged for 
thirty centuries, became a thing of the past: the massive bearing wall or 
buttress, with its gravitational tension, was replaced by slender, isolated 
columns, the load transmitted to them by narrow beams or cables. In the 
bridges of Stevenson in England, of Eiffel in France, of Eads and the Roe- 
blings in the United States; in the factories and warehouses of Bolton and 
Watt and Bogardus, buildings with cast-iron posts carrying floor and roof 
loads — there appeared a renewed emphasis on the organic relationship 
between form and function. New demands and new materials presented 
a sweeping challenge to the architects. Most of them fled into eclecticism; 
a few, however, boldly accepted the obligations laid upon them. 


II 


It was no accident that the greatest number of those who accepted the 
challenge assembled in Chicago in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury. In 1871 fire destroyed the major part of the city; and since it was 
even then the focal point of commerce in the United States, its need for 
new buildings was desperate and all-compelling. The problem was so im- 
mense that a kind of natural selection among architects took place: the 
incompetent rapidly disappeared, and only those with the energy, the imag- 
ination, and the breadth of vision which the situation required, remained 
to face the task of reconstruction. They were big men, big in spirit and 
bold in ideas, and they were happily untouched by the virus of eclecticism 
and traditionalism which plagued their fellows elsewhere. They under- 
stood their problem, and they knew the potentialities of the new materials 
which technology had given them. The solution which they developed was 
simple and perfectly sound. The problem was three-fold: to achieve the 
highest attainable speed of erection; to admit into a building the greatest 
possible quantity of light; and to develop the most open interior, where 
space would be a maximum and its disposition completely free. The gen- 
eral solution involved first, the employment of steel skeleton construction 
for speed of erection and open interior; and second, the dissolution or 
dematerialization of the wall into glass. In the work of the Chicago school, 
a building ceased to be a solid mass of masonry, bound to the earth by 
sheer weight, and became a geometrically conceived volume, enclosed by 
a thin screen or curtain for the admission of light and the exclusion of the 
elements. 

The transition from masonry to steel skeleton construction, by way of 
partial cast-iron framing, was an evolutionary process, however rapid. 
During the 1870's and 1880's a number of buildings were erected in Chi- 
cago which revealed the simplicity and directness demanded by the theory 
of functionalism and the requirements of commerce. These buildings exhib- 
ited, step by step, a clear progress toward the formal development of a 
“Commercial style” adapted to masonry construction. The Montauk Block 
(1882), designed by Daniel Burnham and John Wellborn Root, was impor- 
tant both technically and aesthetically. The building rested on a “floating 
raft” foundation, developed by Root and used here for the first time, instead 
of the old spread wall-footing of stone. This type of foundation, designed 
expressly for the unstable soil of the Chicago area, consisted of a single 
raft of concrete about twenty inches thick, reinforced with steel rails to 
withstand shear and bending stresses. By means of it, the load of the build- 
ing could be distributed over a large area, rather than concentrated on the 
narrow strip underlying the foundation footing directly beneath the wall. 
The Montauk Block was a completely fireproof, ten-story brick prism, 
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each story above the first identical with every other. The use of a continu- 
ous stone course at the sill line of each story heightened the appearance of 
a tier of similar horizontal elements. The windows were conventional: high 
and narrow, capped by a brick lintel in the form of a flat arch. But for 
the most part the Montauk, long ago demolished, was a severely functional 
and well-proportioned structure which evolved directly from the Ameri 
can propensity for flat, unadorned walls. 

A few years later a great forward step was taken with the erection of 
Henry Hobson Richardson’s Marshall Field Wholesale Store (1885-86; 
demolished in 1930). It was Richardson’s finest achievement: in its mas- 
sive granite walls with their severe economy of detail, in the subtle rhythms 
of its fenestration, and in its absence of ornament, it was a forerunner of 
the new architecture in masonry, and to a certain extent of that of steel 
framing. Although its fundamental motif was Romanesque, the plain and 
massive stone walls reflected a basic element of American architecture for 
a century and a half. Thus it can be regarded as indigenous, as “‘an artistic 
transmutation of elements which had grown out of American life,” in Dr. 
Giedion’s words.’ The building was entirely of masonry construction, with 
the fenestration and wall treatment traditionally associated with it; yet there 
was strong indication that Richardson, had he lived, would have been com- 
pletely prepared to handle the steel framework, to give it the architectural 
discipline which it demanded. The general treatment of the whole build- 
ing, except for the obsolete rustication of the stonework, aroused architects 
to the way which they would have to travel, and its immediate influence 
was profound: the Walker Warehouse and the Auditorium Building of 
Adler and Sullivan reflect many of its features; Root’s Rookery and Great 
Northern Hotel retain its full-centered arches and something of the window 
rhythms. 

Louis Sullivan’s Walker Warehouse (1888-89), in use today, is perhaps 
architecturally more significant than the celebrated Auditorium Building 
(1887-89).’ The influence of Richardson is obvious, but the influence is 
assimilated and developed into a form which points more clearly in the new 
direction. It is a solid mass of masonry, and no rustication interrupts the 
smooth rectangular profile. It is, as Professor Morrison indicates, a pure 
revelation of the fundamental architectural forms of the pier, the lintel, 


‘Sigfried Giedion, Space, Time and Architecture, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1941, 
p. 285. 

*So much has been written about this famous building that the author feels that further com- 
ment would be useless repetition. For fullest discussion, both technical and aesthetic, see Hugh 


Morrison, Louis Sullivan, New York, 1935. 
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and the full-centered arch.’ There are two massive arches over each 
entrance, and a small arch tops the window group of each bay at the sixth 
story; but the whole complex is firmly and positively integrated. For all 
its intrinsic excellence, however, the Walker Warehouse, like the Marshall 
Field Wholesale Store, stands at a great distance from Sullivan’s later work, 
which shows so superb a mastery of the new structural technics. 

John Wellborn Root stood much closer to the modern movement in two 
distinguished buildings, the Rookery (1885) and the Monadnock (1889- 
g1), which provide two different and impressive revelations of his fertile 
imagination and sensitivity to fine form. Except for small portions of the 
wall around the inner court, the weight of the Rookery is carried on stout 
granite piers flanking the wide bays whose large areas of glass point clearly 
to the dissolved wall. The most important structural feature is the glass 
and iron vault covering the inner court, the interior ornament of which 
was designed by Frank Lloyd Wright in 1905. This construction had become 
common in the nineteenth century trainshed after Paxton’s Crystal Palace. 
The architectural excellence of the Rookery grows chiefly out of precise 
scale and the integration of many diverse elements: full-centered arches at 
the seventh and tenth stories; the corner pinnacles; the five-part horizontal 
composition; and the rich decoration of the elaborate parapet, the East 
Indian ornament of which is skillfully subordinated to the whole mass. 

It is the Monadnock Building, however, which represents the ultimate 
logical step in construction with stone and brick; it remains today the last 
great building in the immemorial tradition of masonry architecture. The 
technical innovations — floating raft foundation, oriels or projecting bays 
to provide for maximum admission of light, the fifteen-foot piers to carry 
the great weight of sixteen stories — reveal that Root’s creative powers in 
structural engineering matched those of the artist-designer. The general 
appearance of the building almost belies its masonry construction. The 
projecting bays with their large glass area give the structure an appearance 
of weightlessness in spite of its great mass. Stripped of every vestige of 
ornamental detail save the slight inward curve of the wall at the top of 
the first story and the outward flare at the cornice, subtly proportioned and 
scaled, the Monadnock is an austere yet expressive composition in horizon- 
tal and vertical lines. One feels that it should be the revelation of steel 
framing rather than of masonry. It presents the formal beauty latent in 
the “Commercial style,” but at the same time it demonstrates the limita- 
tions of the old method of construction. “Its expression,” Dr. Giedion 


‘Morrison, of. cit., pp. 114-16. 








writes, “derives more from architectonic refinements than from the new 
potentialities. And heavy masonry walls were not the solution to the prob- 
lem of the many-storied building. The rather small dimensions of the win- 
dows indicated the extent to which they hampered the architect."* Root’s 
building is the source of an exciting aesthetic experience, but it is not the 
embodiment of a new technical-artistic synthesis. He reached this achieve- 
ment scarcely a year later in the Great Northern Hotel, designed shortly 
before his early death; but before we can consider the value of the Great 
Northern, we must first take up the invention and early development of the 
steel skeleton. 


IT] 


William Le Baron Jenney, educated in technology at the Ecole Poly- 
technique and the Ecole Centrale, chief engineer for Sherman during the 
march through Georgia, must be credited with the pioneer development 
of modern skeleton construction. He converted a building from a crusta- 
cean, with its armor of stone, to a vertebrate, able to stand without walls 
or exterior covering of any kind. His first step in the conversion was taken 
in the design of the original Leiter Building (18'79), now the Morris Build- 
ing, still functioning efficiently and in sound condition. The structure is 
very nearly a glass box: narrow piers and spandrels of brick form a con- 
tinuous pattern from base to roof. Each of the large panels enframed by 
the brickwork is filled with three windows extending from floor to ceiling 
and separated by thin cast-iron mullions. The wide openings of glass 
anticipate the huge “Chicago windows” of the next decade. Devoid of 
ornament except for an unobtrusive cornice, happily free from the frequent 
horizontal composition which was a reminiscence of base-shaft-capital treat- 
ment, with fine proportions, the Leiter Building exhibits one motif from 
top to bottom, that of a simple brick and glass cage. Structurally, the build- 
ing points plainly toward the steel skeleton: the floor beams are not carried 
to the brick piers, but to columns immediately inside them, thus freeing 
the exterior wall from the interior load. The piers support only themselves, 
and serve chiefly to enclose the building in its glass and cast-iron envelope.” 

The new architecture was born in Jenney’s Home Insurance Building 
(1884-85; demolished in 1931). The date marks the most important revolu- 

‘Giedion, op. cit., p. 296. 

*This construction was employed by Adler and Sullivan in the Louis Sullivan Building (1884; 


formerly the Troescher Building), in use today. Here an open and expressive facade was 
marred by Sullivan’s addition of inappropriate lunettes at the top of the bays. See Morrison, 


op. cit., pp. 61-62. 
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tion in the structural arts since the development of the Gothic system of 
construction in the twelfth century. The possibility of dissolving the bear- 
ing wall or buttress had now been realized. The frame of the Home Insur- 
ance Building consisted of heavy wrought-iron box columns of built-up 
section and of wrought-iron I-beams for floor girders, the whole complex 
bolted together by means of angles, webs, and gusset plates. All portions 
of the exterior wall, which was not self-supporting, were carried on span- 
drel beams to which a long shelf angle was bolted. Thus the outermost 
floor beam carried not only its portion of the floor load, but also one bay 
of the exterior wall, up to the beam next above it. But architecturally the 
Home Insurance Building did not live up to its great technical importance. 
The facade revealed a six-part horizontal composition, employed to inter- 
rupt what was felt to be the monotony of a twelve-story wall. The corner 
piers and the continuations of those flanking the entrances were wide, the 
rest quite narrow; and all piers carried elaborate capitals at the fourth, 
seventh, and ninth stories. A balcony on corbels over each entrance and 
a complicated parapet added to the inappropriate excess of other details. 
The whole composition showed that Jenney could rarely free himself, in 
the design of a big and expensive building, from obsolete theories of orna- 
mentation which the specialists in his ofice had imported from the German 
schools. It was a curious mixture of great structural vigor and redundant 
decorative details; it appeared again in the Fair Store and the Manhattan 
Building, but it could be greatly refined. 

It is the present Sears Roebuck and Company Store (1889-90; formerly 
the second Leiter Building. See Fig. 1), the greatest of Jenney’s achieve- 
ments, in which the steel skeleton becomes essentially and fully the means 
of architectonic expression. It furnishes the dominating accents of the 
building, appearing in the pattern of large rectangles into which the outer 
wall is divided. These panels are filled with large windows separated by 
wrought-iron mullions. The long facade reveals clearly the fundamental 
structure behind it; the impartial equilibrium of the steel cage takes the 
place of the gravitational tension of the bearing wall. The unbroken hori- 
zontal lines of the spandrels at every third story and the continuous vertical 
lines of the piers provide a magnificent revelation of the system of con- 
struction embodied by the building. The inappropriate details are reduced 
to a negligible point; only the uneven rhythm of the wide piers and the 
narrow mullions mars the harmony of the facade. Designed for space, 
light, ventilation, and safety; planned and constructed with scientific pre- 
cision — the Sears Roebuck Store is a superb tribute to a man of rare 


courage and imagination. a 
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Jenney’s capacity for technical innovation continued to expand, but the 
fine points of good architectural design often escaped him. In the Man- 
hattan Building (1891), he employed projecting bays of two different 
types to secure the maximum amount of light, using the wide bays of the 
steel skeleton to the fullest advantage. He met the difficult problem of 
dangerously overloading the party walls of adjacent buildings by allowing 
floor loads along the outer bays to rest on cantilever beams fixed to the 
columns closest to the walls. But the Manhattan, like his Fair Store (con- 
structed in the same year), is again disfigured by horizontal composition 
and redundant details. Four continuous courses, each different from the 
others, divide the elevation from top to bottom. The one separating the 
upper four stories from the rest of the building is large enough to serve 
as a cornice, and thus gives the building the appearance of two structures, 
one above the other. In the Fair Store, two heavy courses at the top of 
the fifth and sixth stories, respectively, divide the elevation into three 
different parts in a 5-1-5 ratio. The rustication at the sixth story, and the 
huge pier capitals at the fifth and eleventh, detract still further from the 
validity of the design. The basic structural element of the building is 
revealed, but the revelation is obscured by the details. The window open- 
ings, as in all of Jenney’s buildings after the first Leiter, are relatively small, 
a result of the division of the panels between piers into three parts separated 
by narrow mullions. The impressive “Chicago window” was never em- 
ployed by Jenney. 

Burnham and Root took up the design of the big building where Jenney 
left it in 1891. Their Great Northern Hotel, no longer standing, was a 
completely fireproof structure of brick and terra cotta supported on a steel 
and wrought-iron skeleton. But the whole design was much purer and 
better unified than those of Jenney, except perhaps the Sears Roebuck 
Store. The projecting bay was used with a sure sense of relationship: 
alternate bays projected, the central one being trapezoidal, the others 
rounded. The corner over the entrance was developed into a cylindrical 
pavilion which extended beyond the main wall lines produced to their 
apparent intersection. The only vestige of traditional ornament was at the 
parapet and at a continuous course above the thirteenth story. The flat- 
tened arches over the windows at the twelfth story suggested Richardson’s 
variation on Romanesque style. For the most part, however, the Great 
Northern Hotel was a brick cage the openings of which consisted of two 
standard windows that nearly filled the bays. It was Root at his best: 
the aesthetic and technical principles of Chicago construction were adapted 
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to the requirements of a hotel building which revealed, simply but force- 
fully, the soundness of those principles. 

Daniel Burnham, Root’s partner for many years, employed an almost 
identical design for the sixteen-story Ashland Block (1891), which for- 
tunately stands today as an illustration of what Root could do with steel 
framing. Here the same materials, brick and terra cotta, are carried on the 
steel skeleton. Except for full-centered arches which surmount the win- 
dows at the third story, the fenestration is virtually like that of the Great 
Northern: alternate bays project in rounded outline, and the two south 
corners are developed into cylindrical pavilions. The ornamental details 
of the exterior were reduced to little more than a Corinthian cornice, which 
has been removed. The unobtrusive horizontal division, effected by means 
of continuous courses at the seventh and fifteenth stories, is a slightly dis- 
figuring element made worse by a plain parapet wall at the sixteenth story 
suggesting a cap added arbitrarily to the top of the building. But the 
simplicity, directness, and functionalism of Chicago construction predomi 
nate. The aesthetic statement of new structural and utilitarian factors is 
nearly complete in the Ashland Block and the Great Northern Hotel. 

It was Daniel Burnham who brilliantly presented one variation of that 
statement in its finished form when he designed the present 32 North State 
Street Building (1894; formerly the Reliance Building. See Fig. 2). His 
later work revealed little that recalled the energy and the imagination of 
the Chicago school. The Reliance was the culmination of his architectural 
achievement, which was always eclipsed by Root’s while the latter lived. 
Burnham here developed the modern curtain wall, and thus achieved the 
very nearly complete dematerialization which is the mark of the best mod- 
ern work. The walls of the Reliance form a thin skin stretched over the 
skeleton of the building and exhibiting an impartial tension in all directions. 
The appearance of a skin comes partly from the fact that the windows 
and the opaque portions of the envelope constitute an unbroken plane, the 
Opaque covering being a thin, glazed terra cotta obviously without any 
bearing quality. The building, as Dr. Giedion states, is at once the tri- 
umph and the swan song of the Chicago school: in its grace and airiness, 
in the purity of its proportions, in the brilliant perfection of its transparent 
facade, it stands today as an exciting tour de force in the art of architec- 
ture. Outrageously disfigured by signs, it is still the best pioneer example 
of the style perfected by the International school. Daniel Burnham fell 
into the confusion of eclecticism and conspicuous extravagance in his later 
years, but his reputation is secured by the Reliance Building. 
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The unbroken curtain, however, was not the type of wall with which 
the Chicago architects felt most at home. Their aim was to develop as 
completely as possible a facade in which the framework would be plainly 
visible. The most rapid progress in this direction appeared in the work of 
William Holabird and Martin Roche. In the long period of their practice, 
in the number and excellence of their buildings, they gave the clearest and 
most extensive statement of the principles of the Chicago school. The 
Tacoma Building (1887-88; demolished in 1929), the first important design 
to come from their office, was an effective combination of the structural and 
architectural innovations of Jenney and Root. The construction of the 
building involved the first use of a riveted skeleton, its chief technical inter- 
est. The well integrated handling of the projecting bay gave the building 
its most striking architectural quality. The architects secured an impres- 
sion, through liberal use of glass, of openness and lightness at that time 
beyond the reach of the other Chicago architects. But a certain indecision 
appeared in the fact that although the total window area of the Tacoma 
was very great, the individual windows were small. 

Holabird soon corrected this common failure to use the steel skeleton to 
full advantage. In the Marquette Building (1894), he employed for the 
first time the huge, unbroken panes of glass known as “Chicago windows,” 
and he left them in the plane of the facade rather than in the projecting 
bay. This system of construction, closely related to that of the second 
Leiter Building, made possible the full and uninhibited expression of the 
steel framework. The Marquette presents a pattern of large areas of glass 
set in narrow frames of piers and spandrels. The wall is a group of rectan- 
gular cells precisely duplicating the steel cage which they cover. The only 
architectonic defect of the Marquette is the horizontal division which sepa- 
rates the two stories at the base and at the top from the twelve inter- 
mediate stories. The treatment recalls again the base-shaft-capital organ- 
ization, a lingering element of traditional form which denies the structural 
unity of the building. A further denial exists in the enlarged width of the 
piers and the rustication of the stone envelop at the corner bays. The base 
and top, together with the corner bays, thus appear to enclose the entire 
facade in a massive frame quite inappropriate to the nature of the building. 
And yet the whole quality of the structure is impressive: the openings are 
exceptionally well-proportioned; the wide expanse of glass transforms the 
huge elevation into a graceful pattern of light; and the deep reveals accent 
the steel cage on which the wall is carried. From the utilitarian stand- 
point, the Marquette satisfies every demand, particularly with respect to 
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interior lighting: every square foot of office space receives natural light. 
The building represents a striking integration of technical and aesthetic 
characteristics. 

Holabird effected the complete simplification of the cellular wall in the 
two small, identical buildings at 24 and 30 South Michigan Avenue (1898; 
see Fig. 4). The ground floor of each was, until the application of modern 
store fronts, a continuous wall of glass from corner to corner; the walls 
above form an unbroken pattern of glass-covered cells separated by the 
piers and spandrels, the latter being only as wide as the total depth of the 
flooring and floor beams. The two buildings represent the ultimate refine- 
ment of Chicago construction, in which the facade takes its form throughout 
from the steel skeleton behind it. They provide an interesting contrast with 
Sullivan’s Gage Building immediately adjacent to them, where the rich 
ornament characteristic of the philosopher and pamphleteer of the Chicago 
school considerably modifies the outward appearance of the structure. 

A cellular facade identical with those of the Michigan Avenue Build- 
ings, but displayed on a much larger scale, appears in Holabird’s office and 
showroom building at 325 West Jackson Boulevard (1911; see Fig. 6), a 
late example of the fine work of the 1890's. The excellence of this build- 
ing, which in its honesty is superior even to the Marquette, is remarkable 
in view of the fact that the energy and originality of the Chicago school 
had succumbed, at the turn of the century, to the virus of eclecticism that 
swept over the country from the East shortly after the classical debauch 
of the World’s Fair in 1893. But the architects of the Marquette had 
distinguished themselves once before when they designed the Chicago Build- 
ing (1904; see Fig. 5), in which they returned to the use of the projecting 
bay that characterized the Tacoma Building. Here, however, a modifica- 
tion of the Chicago window takes the place of the narrow sash of the older 
structure. The Chicago Building is marked by the most thorough attempt 
to catch all the light that can be admitted into an interior not surrounded 
completely by glass. The wide windows almost fill the alternate flat and 
projecting bays, with the result that the walls are dissolved into a glittering 
pattern of light reflected from several angles. The problem of unifying 
this diversity of elements is a difficult one, but the Chicago Building repre- 
sents perhaps the best solution, certainly better than the treatment of the 
same facade in Sullivan’s Stock Exchange Building. 

The most original work which Louis Sullivan accomplished during his 
partnership with the engineer, Dankmar Adler, was done in the last four 
years of their association, from 1891 to 1895. During that period, how- 
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ever, one feels that Sullivan’s aesthetic mastery of the structural problems 
was hardly on a level with Adler’s technical ingenuity. The Garrick The- 
atre Building (1891-92; formerly the Schiller Building) is famous as the 
archetype of the modern skyscraper. It marked the first use of the steel 
skeleton by Adler and Sullivan; but because of the latter’s passion for 
making the tall building “the proud and soaring thing” which was his ideal 
at the time, Sullivan was primarily concerned with working out the system 
of close vertical lines that characterizes the typical skyscraper. This sharp 
emphasis on verticality often involves the inclusion of false piers in the 
facade between the real piers that define the bays, thus denying the actual 
structure for the sake of the towervlike effect.° The details of the Garrick 
Theatre Building are highly questionable. A richly ornamented and arcaded 
balcony extends across the entire front of the main elevation at the second 
story. Another arcade and a luxurious frieze mark the seventeenth story, 
and a block cornice, encrusted with foliate ornament, tops the central shaft. 
Scale is perfectly worked out for equal emphasis of the ornamentation at 
top and bottom. The total impression is one of soaring height circum- 
scribed by an exuberant architectural lyricism, the whole complex belying 
the fundamental construction. The Garrick Theatre Building is a beau- 
tiful, almost exotic, exhibition of virtuosity without logic and without 
organic quality. 

But Sullivan moved rapidly toward the realization of his “rule that shall 
admit of no exceptions,” the principle that form follows function. The 
Wainwright Building in St. Louis and the Guaranty Building in Buffalo 
represent more beautiful and more logical refinements of the skyscraper 
style. The 30 North La Salle Street Building (1893-94; formerly the Stock 
Exchange Building), however, is much closer to the fundamentals of the 
Chicago school and to Sullivan’s own ideals. Here he used the common 
device of projecting alternate bays in the great square of the east facade. 
But the projecting bays, with their Chicago windows, are not well articu- 
lated with the main surface of the wall. The variety of window sizes breaks 
up the elevation into numerous facets of glass which are not unified into 
a coherent pattern. Again we find the horizontal division: the base, extend- 
ing to the top of the third story, is topped by full-centered arches and 
enframed in an ornamental band of terra cotta; and the wall at the thir- 
teenth story is recessed behind a narrow colonnade. Sullivan’s originality 
and proud individualism are emphatically displayed, but they do not point 


*Successive refinements of the vertical system finally produced the magnificent “texture” wall 
of the R. C. A. Building and others in Rockefeller Center. See Giedion, of. cit., pp. 572-73. 
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clearly in the right direction. In the matter of engineering, Adler’s tech- 
nical genius was in advance of Sullivan’s sense of form. For the 30 North 
La Salle Street Building, Adler developed the first caisson foundation for 
buildings. The columns rest on reinforced concrete piers extending to bed- 
rock seventy-five feet below the grade level. The hitherto discouraging 
problem of settlement, which had plagued Chicago architects since the 
erection of the first tall building, was here solved once and for all. 

Further progress toward full aesthetic mastery of Chicago construction 
can be seen in Sullivan’s Gage Building (1898-99). Extremely tenuous 
piers, narrow spandrels, flat base, and dematerialized wall give a better 
sense of lightness and structural honesty than do any of his previous designs. 
The cage of the steel skeleton is plainly but delicately expressed in the 
facade of the building. The emphasis on thin horizontal and vertical ele- 
ments, and the resolution of these elements into a finely proportioned com- 
position, give the little building a firm but subtle quality which is superior, 
as architectural poetry, to the frank clarity of Holabird’s buildings imme- 
diately south. But Sullivan’s lavish ornament is again redundant, espe- 
cially in the foliation spreading out from the top of the piers. The next 
step which he took, to the Carson Pirie Scott Store, has a perfectly logical 
starting point in the combination of Holabird’s imposing simplicity and his 
own mature understanding of the quality of fine architecture. 

The department store of the Carson Pirie Scott and Company (1899, 
1903-04; see Fig. 3) is Sullivan’s unchallenged masterpiece and the ulti- 
mate achievement of the Chicago school. Both the system of construction 
and its expression evolve directly out of the work of Jenney and Holabird. 
What distinguishes it from the best of their designs is Sullivan’s superior 
sense of scale and proportion, and of regularity and organization. The 
elevations present a dynamic revelation of the steel cage that carries the 
building: thrust and counterthrust, the forces of tension and compression, 
are actually felt by the observer. The lavish ornament is reduced to a 
minimum on the flat surfaces of the base. The huge west facade is a repeti- 
tive pattern of rectangular cells, a pattern skillfully carried around the 
corner to the north wall by means of a cylindrical pavilion which repeats 
on smaller scale and in subtle variation the motif of the walls. To the force- 
ful statement of the structure, deep window reveals add clarity and inci- 
siveness. The logic and precision of science and technology are here trans’ 
lated into an aesthetic discipline in which grace and dignity grow out of 
exact and controlled strength. Formal, structural, and utilitarian elements 
are fully integrated into a dramatic unity. 
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It seems anti-climactic to pursue the course of the Chicago school after 
the erection of the Carson Pirie Scott Store. By that time it had spent its 
force and could no longer remain untouched by the general degradation 
of architecture in the first thirty years of the twentieth century. And yet 
a few isolated buildings serve to maintain a precarious continuity. Sulli- 
van himself, alone and neglected, struggled to uphold his convictions in 
the little banks that appear here and there in the prairie towns. His great 
disciple, Frank Lloyd Wright, kept his master’s principles alive in domestic 
architecture. The Carl Schurz High School (1910), designed by Dwight 
Perkins, represents a kind of transition from Sullivan to Wright; and it 
provides an illustration of those principles in the architecture of public 
buildings. The Carson Pirie Scott Annex (1917; see Fig. 7), designed by 
Hubert and Daniel Burnham, Jr., is a late example of the style which 
Sullivan presented in the main store at State and Madison Streets. It 
reveals the simple, uniform pattern of rectangular cells and wide-windowed 
horizontality of the older buildings. The narrow piers and spandrels, the 
deep reveals, and the flat, unobtrusive ornament make it an exceptionally 
honest and incisive statement of wide-bayed steel framing. The horizontal 
composition and the false devices for securing an effect of massiveness at 
the base and corners have completely disappeared. The compromises are 
gone, and we realize that a new architecture has been developed. 

The fact is apparent again in the enormous warehouses designed for 
Montgomery Ward and Company by Richard E. Schmidt, and erected 
over a period of years beginning with 1908. These buildings are unique in 
the work of the Chicago school because they represent the first use of rein- 
forced concrete for the entire structure — skeleton, floors, piers, and span- 
drels. They are gigantic buildings, overwhelming in their vast simplicity 
and in the emphatic horizontality derived from the spandrels that extend 
unbroken for more than a thousand feet. Such horizontality, unlike the false 
verticality of the skyscraper style, is perfectly logical in modern large-scale 
construction. A building consists essentially of a tier of parallel, horizontal 
planes on which the disposition of space is determined by plan, not by ele- 
vation. The Montgomery Ward warehouses are a powerful expression 
of this logic, which is a guiding principle of the work of the contemporary 
Internationalists. 

The Chicago school has taken its place in a world movement of which 
it was the most important pioneer factor. Its architects had developed a 
new form out of new materials and new socio-economic requirements. They 
had effected a synthesis of aesthetic sensibilities and technical capacities, 
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and they were thus able to point a way toward a spiritual integration based 
on the humanization of modern industrial technics. It is this ideal which 
the modern movement in architecture strives to realize. We have redis- 
covered the truth of Sullivan’s two basic assertions: the first aesthetic, 
that form must grow organically out of function; the second social, that’ it 
is the task of the architect to interpret and to express the life of his own 
people. 
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Charles E. Heaney By Wattace S. BALDINGER 


University of Oregon 


IOLENCE is sometimes done the work of a living artist by the 

published article which attempts to define his art so conclusively 

as to suggest that it constitutes the surviving oeuvre of a master 
long since dead. It is inherent in the nature of creative genius that change 
must continue as long as life continues, and the fixed biographical-critical 
treatment contradicts its very essence as a force in action, still capable of 
new creation. 

Recognition of a continued process of becoming is especially important 
for the study of the art of a painter conditioned not alone by his tempera- 
ment but also by his time and environment to express pictorially the trans- 
formations of existence. 

Charles E. Heaney has been animated by just such a temperament. 
Never has a painter been more loathe to repeat himself, never less content 
to work with a single medium or a single manner of expression. The 
twentieth century, which has witnessed Heaney’s development from boy- 
hood (he was born in 1897), is a time most conducive to such mobility 
of personal development in art. Never before it have there been more 
sweeping man-made changes nor modifications born of them in man’s men- 
tal attitudes. 

Within the Pacific Northwest, moreover, where since the age of fifteen 
Heaney has made his home (though born in Oconto Falls, Wisconsin), 
there lies a region best calculated to foster such an art. Nowhere else can 
one find, in fact, an area better endowed for furthering a romantic art of 
becoming than that little valley which cuts across the states of Washington 
and Oregon from Puget Sound to the headwaters of the Willamette River, 
describing a particular region-in-miniature that geologists call the Puget- 
Willamette Trough. 

When Heaney resorted to egg tempera with which to paint such panels 
as his Village of 1938 (Fig. 1), he was finding in employ by the Federal 
Art Project the economic provision for the kind of free technical experi 
mentation he had always wanted. Allen Saalburg had recently introduced 
him to the medium when the artists met by chance on simultaneous visits 
to Virginia City — that half-deserted goldmining town in western Nevada 
that may some day become a thriving artists’ colony. Tempera in Heaney’s 
hands was just right for the subject as he saw and felt it, one of those 
bleached-bone relics of towns like Virginia City itself, perched starkly on 
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Fig. 1. CHARLES E. HEANEY: VILLAGE. 1938 (tempera) 


Tongue Point Naval Air Station, Oregon 


barren mountain slopes, baking under the summer’s sun. The sharp-edged 
walls and roofs came easily in tempera; so likewise the hatchings, cross- 
hatchings and plasterings, employed for textural variety. The brush re- 
sponded as readily here to his hand as had the gravers in the jewelry-engrav- 
ing establishment of Portland, where, from his coming as a boy from 
Wisconsin until the Depression closed its doors, he had made a modest 
living for his mother and himself. Natural to an engraver is such precision 
of attack, natural, also, the small scale of the panel used and of the forms 
introduced within it. But the simplification of planes of light and dark, 
so effectively achieved in the painting, was a quality already prepared for 
by a series of linoleum-block and wood-block prints produced for at least 
a decade preceding, and with which he had gained some degree of recog- 
nition. The peculiarly expressive way by which Heaney in his Village has 
grouped the houses closely about the center of the composition, leaving the 
periphery to slide off and back into the distance, may share as a composi- 
tional device some affinity to French Cubism, German Expressionism, and 
subsequent European painting; it may have been suggested to the artist by 
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illustrations in art periodicals over which, like most of his fellows, he would 
pore with eager interest; but more still was it Heaney’s way of conveying 
the sense of isolation peculiar to such a Western village, an aspect which 
only a native of long residence and a confirmed recluse like Heaney had 
the eyes to see. 

Contrary to the usual claim, however, the West is not one but many, 
cut up as it is into sharply contrasting, often narrowly delimited sub- 
regions, none coincident with state boundaries, but each actively influenc- 
ing an emergent culture of its own. We have spoken of Heaney as a native 
of the Puget-Willamette Valley. In his Village, to be sure, we find him 
dealing with thematic material derived from outside the valley’s bounds, 
from the parched, treeless heights of Nevada. To some critics, a discrep- 
ancy from the point of view of regionalism, in actuality it is not, because 
a regional art has to do with deeper matters than Vermont hills treated 
like a Kodachrome, or Iowa cornfields rendered like a Flemish primitive. 
It has to do with a way of seeing, a way of feeling, cultivated by the natural 
forces peculiar to the locale. And it is such regionalism that explains the 
vitality of the picture in question, its intimacy of scale, the gliding move- 
ment of its forms, the softened harmony of its yellows, its greyed greens 
and violets. 

Nevada belongs to a region distinct from that of the Puget-Willamette 
Valley. An offshoot of the American Southwest well provided with its 
own native artists, it has inspired Dasburgs and Lockwoods to paint in epic 
proportions, in dramas of violent geometry, clashing primary hues, and 
unyielding major planes. The visitor from the Northwest has approached 
it, however, in quite a different way. Stimulated by the novelty of the 
country, it is true, Heaney made repeated trips into the mountains of 
Nevada and their extensions into eastern Oregon. He amassed while travel- 
ling quantities of precious sketches like the charcoal with color notations 
here reproduced (Fig. 2). Such studies he made the basis for paintings 
later done at home. This particular sketch served, for examp'e, as one of 
three or four from which he proceeded with rare imaginative freedom dur- 
ing the summers of 1944 and 1945 to evolve the oil entitled Mountain and 
Town (Fig. 3). 

Unlike a Taos painter, Heaney perceived in this painting what only the 
moisture-softened landscape of his own valley had given him the eyes to 
see. The bare earth and rock of the Nevada mountains, bulging like the 
muscles of some wrestler stripped for action, and exciting the artist with 
their colossal might, became transformed by him in Mountain and Town 
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Fig. 2. CHARLES E. HEANEY: MOUNTAIN AND TOWN. 1945 (charcoal sketch) 
Collection of the Author, Eugene, Oregon 





Fig. 3. CHARLES E. HEANEY: MOUNTAIN AND Town. 1945 (oil) 
Collection of the Author, Eugene, Oregon 
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into what he knew at home: steeply rising, but gently rounded, bracken- 
softened slopes. The deserted, dehydrated remnants of the goldmining settle- 
ment were translated into a loggers’ ghost town, rotting, crumbling, under 
its blankets of moss, slush, and frost. The abrupt counterpoise of earth- 
red mass to ultramarine sky characteristic of the goldmining country was 
transmuted into a chromatic splendor of deeply saturated, richly diversified 
passages of greyed reds and yellows, against which a patch of viridian or 
blue-black booms out with a lingering, deep-toned resonance possible only 
in a country frequently overcast and foggy. Light, a blinding, hostile ele- 
ment in Nevada, has become a binding, intimate element in Heaney’s com- 
position; here and there it transfixes solid forms and dissolves the freely 
distributed bands of outline, making sky interpenetrate with mountain, and 
land interpenetrate with dwelling and snow. Such fusions occur daily 
before the sensitive eyes of the artist in a valley veiled alternately with the 
slow rains of winter and the hovering mists of summer. Textural varia- 
tions, endless in the forests and forest-meadows of the Cascade Mountains, 
enter the painting as a matter of course, to punctuate with tactile appeal 
the rich visual feast offered by the coloring — pigment-created textures, 
which are glazed-in, brushed-in, scumbled, or scraped, to catch the feel of 
such varied surfaces as wet earth, melting snows, rotting wood, or vegeta- 
tion-laden slopes. Mountain and Town, for all its origin in sketches of 
Nevada, is a fantasy born of a region near at hand but far removed in 
character. 

The romantic tradition, always active in American painting, resurges 
powerfully in Charles E. Heaney’s art, and the natural endowment of the 
Willamette Valley has a lot to account for it. Such painting, like the con- 
stantly changing aspects of the country inspiring it, is a restless, curious, 
constantly seeking art, content with no set manner of expression, satisfied 
to pause long with no single medium, not even a medium like oil unsur- 
passed for flexibility of response. Even before the execution of Mountain 
and Town Heaney was plunging into a new world of experience: a world 
of geological formations — fossils, incrustations, sedimental deposits; a world 
of plant formations, mosses, mushrooms, lichens, cacti; a world replete with 
the wastes of nature, the forgotten refuse of man. It was a fantastic world, 
infinite in the constantly variegated shapes revealed, infinite in the subtle 
penetrations of forms through other forms above them, infinite in the depths 
of space beyond space, color beneath color, texture below texture, that 
challenged his ingenuity as a painter. 

Equal to this wealth of adventure with subject matter, however, was 
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Fig. 4. CHARLES E. HEANEY: ABSTRACTION. 1943 (tempera) 
Collection of the Artist, Portland, Oregon 











Fig. 5. CHARLES E. HEANEY: BirRD PICTOGRAPH. 1945 (oil) 


Ss 
Collection of the Artist, Portland, Oregon 


the range of techniques and mediums that Heaney brought to it. Abstrac- 
tion (Fig. 4), a painting of 1943 finding its original motivation in a spot of 
ice cream spilled by a child on the sidewalk and there dried in the sun, was 
rendered in tempera, but with a freedom of handling and a subtlety of inter- 
penetrating forms unknown to Heaney’s earlier works under the Federal 
Art Project. Bird Pictograph (Fig. 5), an oil of the summer of 1945, orig’ 
inated in the artist's discovery of ideographs left by Indians on cliffs of the 
John Day country in eastern Oregon, but the depths under depths of both 
the central patch and the peripheral background enclosed by the frame 
possess cosmic associations that lead the fancy far beyond the actual picture. 

Two of the paintings here illustrated, Bird (Fig. 6) and Genesis I: 20-21 
(Fig. 7), represent a score or more of other works that are alike in the 
novelty of their medium. On a ground of gesso or plaster, built out from 
the panelled support and varied in relief like the face of a rock, Heaney, 
warming his materials over the kitchen stove, has in many cases executed his 
picture in pigments mixed with melted wax — that medium of encaustic 
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forgotten since ancient Roman times until revived by Mexican muralists 
in the twentieth century. Purists may frown on such mixtures of the arts 
as easel painting and sculptured relief, but the romantic ideal has never 
brooked the dogma of straitjacketing theories, and the complexities of an 
age of change inspiring such creations seemed to demand equivalent inven- 
tion in the use of mediums, even to jewel-like inlays made of melted frag- 
ments of whiskey-bottle glass, or intaglio impressions of leaves introduced 
with an engraver’s precision. It is the theme constantly recurring in Hea- 
ney’s recent works that elicits such an unexpected range of expressive 
devices — the theme of life triumphant, life surging upward from death 
and decay, or issuing once more from fossils rent by forces that vitalize 
in the very act of destroying. Such a theme befits the art of a region of 
cloud-swept, fir-studded mountains, of valleys drenched in rain, carpeted 





Fig. 6. CHARLES E. HEANEY: BRD. 1944 (encaustic on gesso in relief) 
Collection of the Artist, Portland, Oregon 
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Fig. 7. CHARLES E. HEANEY: GENESIS 1:20-21. 1945 (tempera on plaster in relief) 
Collection of the Artist, Portland, Oregon 


with grass, and punctuated with groves of moss-hung, lichen-covered oaks. 
Through the mists of such a region one seems to surprise the very spirit of 
life in the process of evolving. 

Regional forces could not make themselves felt so poignantly, however, 
were it not for the happy convergence in Heaney’s case of a receptive per- 
sonality with the influence of both friends strong enough to draw from him 
his best and a time-spirit ripe for expressive realization in romantic form. 
Clayton S. Price has been one such friend, a fellow painter of Portland 
whom Heaney discovered through an exhibition of Price’s works held in 
the early "thirties in the lobby of a local hotel. Price had recently returned 
to Portland with eyes freshened and mind quickened to perceive the rich 
flavor of the Willamette Valley, and had learned to abstract from it with 
overlays of scumbled pigment the spirit that seemed to hide in the fog of 
the forest depths or the moonlight of the open range. Heaney saturated 
himself in Price’s chromatic orchestrations, that caught the feel of the 
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countryside as nothing among his own woodblocks had ever been able to. 
Warmed by the older man’s kindly welcome, inspired by Price’s belief in 
an unseen universe beyond the surface aspect of things, Heaney underwent 
a metamorphosis as painter. Hesitant, abortive efforts in oil, tight, finicky 
fussings about with the brush as though it were a graver inscribing a piece 
of jewelry, gave way to a painter’s palette and a painter’s feel for pigment. 
As Heaney painted he responded with increasing sensitivity to the roman- 
tic mystery of his surroundings, imitating Price surprisingly little but learn- 
ing much from him about how to translate into paint the mystery of 
existence. 

Still earlier in Heaney’s career another friendship had helped to lay the 
foundations for the present development of his art. While attending night 
classes in drawing at the Portland Art Museum, Heaney about 1915 
met a Japanese-American nine years his senior, one who made his 
living as Portland representative of a Japanese-language daily published in 
Seattle. Kiuzo Furuya, equally eager to develop himself as an artist, was 
a Shintoist with such a philosophical turn of mind that his classmates in 
their ignorance of the activistic nature of his faith, nicknamed him “Scho- 
penhauer.” From the very outset, Heaney felt the whiplash of Furuya’s 
dynamic personality. ““What’s the matter with you, Heaney? All the time 
you talk, talk, talk! No work! You want to be artist? Then work! Pro- 
duce!” The laziness Heaney declares was then his curse could not withstand 
such attacks. Nor could the younger man fail to be impressed, however 
little at the time he could fathom the Shinto basis for it, by his Oriental 
friend’s devoted attitude towards nature. Through Furuya’s eyes Heaney 
learned to see the local countryside as something inexhaustibly rich, some- 
thing to quicken his life and fertilize his art. 

Another lesson that Furuya in his broken English tried to offer Heaney, 
but could not, even had Heaney understood Japanese, owing to the intui- 
tive, non-verbal nature of the Shinto attitude towards life, had to wait 
for understanding by Heaney until long after his friend had met his death 
in a blizzard on a mountain-climbing expedition of 1929. The creed which 
Furuya held and tried to explain would run somewhat as follows: 


Matter and spirit are inseparably one. Matter is the transitory surface of 
spirit creating itself spontaneously. Life is action, progressing at its own 
expense. Growth is change, directed on its way by trial and error, intuitively 
experienced. In the endless flow of time, the spirit may appear, disappear, and 
reappear, but it never ceases to exist. Manifesting itself in an infinitude of 
forms — man, rock, tree, water, light — it renders all creation worthy of rever- 
ence; and worship of nature becomes, therefore, man’s foremost obligation. 
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During the ‘teens and the “twenties while this friendship was ripening, 
only an Einstein or a Picasso could understand the implications of such a 
creed, such seeming nonsense as “the interchangeability of mass and energy” 
or “the simultaneous presentation of all aspects of the ambient.” Less pro- 
phetic mortals like Heaney had to wait until the forties, when, through an 
ironic turn of history, scientific research was impelled by the surprise attack 
of Furuya’s former compatriots to develop an atomic bomb that vindicated 
Shinto intuition while bringing Shinto believers at the same time to their 
knees. Only now has awareness of the new concepts of space and time 
come generally to color the creations of artists. 

Here at last in Heaney’s paintings of the middle forties (Figs. 37), then, 
is the visual equivalent to Furuya’s doctrine as expounded many years 
before: spirit constantly re-creating itself in material guise; time fusing with 
space; nuclear energy transfusing solid masses. Kinship with surrealistic 
fantasy? — yes, because its creator, like every sensitive artist, is a child 
of his time. Still more timely, however, and still more fundamental to our 
understanding of what the artist is driving at in his current work, is the 
fact that beneath the ghost towns, the ruins, the refuse, the fossils and the 
relics of desert wastes — the iconography of death which he shares with 
much of contemporary art — one can descry the emergent forms of life, the 
visible manifestations of a self-creating spirit. Inspired by a region abun- 
dantly romantic in appeal, the art of Charles E. Heaney thus becomes one 
of the meeting points for Orient and Occident in the new atomic age. 
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A Newly Discovered Landscape 
By Ralph Earl By ALBERT REESE 


New York City 


HE landscape painting as such hardly appears in American art before 

the end of the 18th century. There was little or no occasion for 

it since the early settlers were more interested in subduing nature 
than in enjoying it. When our ancestors did turn to art it was only to have 
their likenesses “‘limned” for the benefit of their admiring families and 
friends — and to perpetuate their own egos. In consequence, artists in 
colonial days were too busy earning a precarious livelihood painting por- 
traits to indulge in the love of nature for its own sake. Thus the recent 
discovery of a notable Earl landscape is of more than passing interest in 
the annals of early American art. 

Ralph Earl is one of those painters of whose life little is really known, 
and that little embroidered by the tales that seem to follow artists as inevi- 
tably as froth in the wake of a vessel. He was born in Worcester County, 
Massachusetts in 1751. A native-trained painter, he was twenty-nine years 
old when he went on a trip to England, and while there is supposed to have 
studied under Benjamin West, the blazing luminary in the artistic firma- 
ment at the time. According to some writers he returned home six years 
later; other writers no less vague maintained that he stayed in England for 
twelve years. More recent information discloses it was seven. At any 
rate, home he returned, and settled in Connecticut, where for years he 
tramped the countryside in the unenviable role of the itinerant painter. 
The story of his desertion of his first and second wives and their children 
did not help his community standing. He was said to have imbibed rather 
freely, so much so, that in the words of Dunlap “he prevented improvement 
and destroyed himself by habitual intemperance.” It is known that he was 
frequently involved in financial difhculties — a state not unknown to art- 
ists today — and that at one time at least he was incarcerated for debt. 
Report has it that he was rescued from jail by no less a person than Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who asked the painter to do a portrait of his wife, and 
secured him other commissions as well. With all respect to Dunlap, Earl 
was a prolific worker, and whatever his vices were they did not prevent 
him from painting portraits of great virtue indeed. In the last decade of 
his life we find him firmly established as the leading portrait painter of 
Connecticut, “‘limning” the likenesses of the local gentry great and small. 
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Most of us are now familiar with the four engravings by Amos Doolittle 
after Earl’s pictures of the battles of Lexington and Concord. The pictures 
themselves seem to have vanished, but judging by the engravings they cou'd 
not have been of great artistic merit, whatever may be said about their 
importance as historical documents. Certainly on the strength of these 
examples alone it would have taken a critic of rare discernment indeed to 
have predicted much of a future for the then twenty-four-year-old artist. 
So it is surprising to learn that this “intemperate” and “‘shiftless” artist 
painted over a hundred and forty pictures, many of them of the utmost 
importance in recreating for succeeding generations the stimulating period 
of post-Revolutionary New England. Less sophisticated than Copley or 
Stuart, or for that matter, Trumbull — Earl is frequently more penetrating 
than any. What this “naive” artist lacks in academic finesse is more than 
compensated by his astonishing grasp of character. Comparatively un- 
affected by his European studies, his style remained what his more polished 
contemporaries would have called “crude,” not, however, because Earl 
lacked ability but because only in this simp!e primitive manner could he 
realize the truth that painters of greater talent sometimes missed. 

In few of Earl’s contemporaries do we get the particular aura of the 
New England background of the last quarter of the 18th century with 
such candid realism. The masterly Roger Sherman is justly regarded as 
one of the great psychological portraits of the period. That stern, shrewd 
old man who was one of the committee of five appointed to draw up the 
Declaration of Independence, and whose “powerful mind dominated the 
government of Connecticut of his day,” is depicted as John Adams described 
him, with all the characteristics of “‘an old Puritan, as honest as an angel 
and as firm in the cause of American Independence as Mount Atlas.” Earl 
painted Baron von Steuben, another stalwart in the cause of liberty; the 
spritely Huldah Bradly at the Boston Museum; the full-length portraits of 
Mrs. William Moseley and her son Charles; the well-known Tallmadge 
portraits, unrivalled for their display of dress materials and fabrics, at the 
Litchfield Historical Society; and the wonderful double portrait of Chief 
Justice Oliver Ellsworth and Mrs. Ellsworth — one of the glories of the 
American collection at the Wadsworth Atheneum. And then there are 
the remarkable portraits of Hannah Gilbert Wright, and Mary Alsop. Nor 
did Earl neglect himself; in the City Art Museum of St. Louis we find his 
self-portrait — the picture of a man who knew his own worth — regard'ess 
of what his professional colleagues may have thought about him. Despite 
their comparative stiffness and angularity and the occasional weaknesses of 
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composition and draughtsmanship, the portraits seem endowed with the 
characteristics of their individual sitters to a far greater degree than in the 
work of most early American painters. Above all they are astonishingly 
vital. 

Familiar as Earl's portraits are now, it is another matter when we come 
to his landscapes. It is true that the artist introduced outdoor views in 
many of his figure-pieces; some of his portraits, notably the one of the Ells- 
worths, show his sitters in front of an open window that looks out on a 
view of their house and grounds — a touch that must have been as flatter- 
ing to the sitters as it was appealing to the artist. But these views are 
simply adjuncts to the figures, never landscapes in their own right. So 
scarce indeed are the landscape pictures that in a book published as late as 
1932 Earl is stated to have painted but one. In recent years two were well 
known, the one in the Worcester Art Museum entitled Looking East from 
Denny Hill — a view of what is now the city of Worcester, and the other 
in the Litchfield Historical Society, described as the Landscape near Sharon, 
Connecticut. Two or three other examples are reputed to exist. Another, 
the subject of this article, has just emerged from obscurity in New Milford, 
Connecticut. 

This “new” painting, measuring 36!/2 x 50 inches inside its rude con- 
temporary frame, resembles in many particulars the slightly larger version 
in the Litchfield Collection. Where it differs from the latter is in the 
omission of the bridge and a slight alteration in the details of the back- 
ground and trees, and the inclusion of a cupola on the house. The lower 
part of the canvas is pieced to the upper, indicating that the artist did not 
have a single canvas large enough for his purpose. (Considering the finan- 
cial circumstances of the artist’s life this is not surprising.) Both the Litch- 
field and the newly-discovered painting are unsigned, as are a number of 
the portraits. 

Naturally, in a painting of this importance its “history” is of some inter- 
est. It is known that Earl settled in Connecticut upon his return from 
England. Some of his finest portraits date from this period. It was in New 
Milford that he painted the full-length outdoor portrait of Major Daniel 
Boardman; in fact, a picturesque view of the village is introduced in the 
background of the painting. (He also painted Elijah Boardman, a New 
Milford merchant, and the brother of Daniel.) When one adds to this 
the fact that the newly-discovered landscape was long in the possession of 
descendants of the Boardman family, and that the Litchfield counterpart 
came from the same source, its documentary history is complete. 
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Although in his portraits Earl remains untouched by the European tradi- 
tion, his landscapes, curiously enough, are rather reminiscent of Claude, 
the great French painter whose work Earl may have seen from prints or 
on his trip to England. For us these landscapes possess not only great his- 
toric interest but a decided poetic charm, quite different from the stark 
realism of the portraits. As the late William Sawitzky, the distinguished 
authority on early American art, said about them, they “arouse in us a 
feeling of regret that, for one reason or another, he so seldom attempted 
the painting of landscape for its own sake.” 

One of Earl’s sons, also named Ralph, was to become known as the 
painter of Andrew Jackson, and a member of “Old Hickory’s” househo!d. 
But the son inherited little of his father’s talent. The elder Earl died in Bol- 
ton, Connecticut, in 1801, where he lies buried in an unmarked grave. The 
cause of death, as recorded by the minister at Bolton, was intemperance. 
For more than a century Earl’s reputation lay dead with him, and it is only 
now, that we are conscious of the significance of our historical past, that 
this great post-Revoiutionary painter has been lifted from undeserved ob- 
scurity to take his due place in the hierarchy of American art. 
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The Stryker Sisters 
By Ralph Earl By BARTLETT CowDREY 


New York City 


’ | ‘HE double portrait of the Stryker sisters by Ralph Earl, signed 
and dated 1787, has just come to light and is now being exhibited 
at the Harry Shaw Newman Gallery. It was found by Miss Mary 

Allis in Fairfield, Connecticut. When first published recently in the Gal- 

lery’s Panorama, the painting was cal'ed The Mott Twins. Upon further 

research it was found that the young girls were Ann and Winifred Stryker, 
aged five and six respectively, who were sisters but not twins. Winifred 
married Jordan Mott which accounts for the confusion of names at a later 
time. The painting showing the sisters with hands clasped and arms around 
each other’s shoulders is an unusual subject for Earl. The girls are seen in 
three-quarter length in white dresses with pink showing through the trans- 
parency. True to his own individual painting style, the artist has added the 
embroidered decorations with heavy and vigorous impasto. Done in Earl's 
best period, after his return from England, these two children are presented 
in a most straightforward manner with no attempt to pretty them up, as the 
artist might have done had he been painting in his earlier English period. 

Ralph Earl is now the best-known American portrait painter of the last 
quarter of the 18th century. Although he was contemporaneous with the 
more active periods of Gilbert Stuart and John Singleton Copley, still he 
remains more American in quality as well as in the matter of residence in 
this country, than do the better-known names of Stuart and Copley. Earl’s 
chronology is fairly familiar to students of American painting: he was 
born in Worcester County, Massachusetts in 1751; had a studio in New 

Haven, Connecticut in 1775. By 1778 he had arrived in England where 

he remained, actively engaged as a portrait painter until 1785. In that year 

he returned to this country and continued in his chosen field. The most 
noticeable quality of Earl’s work after he returned was his loss of what we 
may call his English slickness of style and a reversion to a more simple 
manner. While in England he made an attempt to approach the smooth 

English technique, but in his native land he could work in a style less 

glamorous and the result is found in the double portrait of The Stryker 

Sisters, of 1787, painted only two years after his return to this country. 

Had Earl had ambitions in the field of landscape painting he would prob- 
ably have been discouraged at an early age for Americans were not yet 
ready to appreciate that branch of art in the 18th century. Earl, however, 
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did produce a few creditable landscapes which after considerable study 
have been identified as to locale. It was probably due to economic pressure 
that the impulse to paint landscape was confined, for the most part, to 
an accessory to his portraits. The 18th century culture in America toler- 
ated portraits and most of the talented painters stuck to that field as the 
only safe means of earning a living. We know of well over one hundred 
portraits painted by Earl and will have a detailed account of all his known 
paintings, as well as the fragmentary story of his life, when the book on 
this painter by the late William Sawitzky appears. Earl’s portraits have 
been seen here and there in the East but it was not until the time of the 
Ralph Earl exhibition shown at both the Whitney Museum of American 
Art and the Worcester Art Museum in 1945, that students were able to 
see for the first time forty-nine of his paintings. 

Although Earl may have done several group portraits of children, the 
only other such painting known to the writer is that of The Hubbell Chil- 
dren, reproduced herewith. Children are seen with their parents in a num- 
ber of Earl’s paintings such as in the two remarkable portraits of The Tall- 
madge Family, owned by the Litchfield Historical Society, and in the pic- 
ture Mrs. William Moseley and her Son Charles, owned by the Yale Uni- 
versity Art Gallery. Earl could on occasion add a touch of charm and 
present his subjects in an elegant setting, but he did not choose to do so 
in the case of The Stryker Sisters. In this painting we see the sisters pre- 
sented in a most matter-of-fact manner with none of the extra accessories, 
such as furniture or distant landscape views. Without such distractions, 
the faces and figures of the little girls become more important and in his 
skillful manner the artist has not only given us likenesses but has given us 
more. He has conveyed the personality of the children, without benefit 
of extra trappings. In painting the faces, there is a resemblance to the 
manner of the portrait of the Rev. Nathanael Taylor, circa 1790, owned 
by the Addison Gallery of American Art. Without having detailed infor- 
mation concerning these Stryker children and without an account of the 
actual circumstances of the sittings, time spent, etc., we can only say that 
we believe that the artist had enough insight into the personalities of the 
young sisters to present them on canvas in their right environment. 
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WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON 


The following tribute by Charles Messer Stow is quoted with his kind permission 
from the Friday, December 19 issue of the “New York Sun.” It seemed to us worth re- 
printing as a fitting and feeling commentary on the life of a great American scholar and 
on the significance of the work in which he pioneered. We hope that the research in the 
field of American art which this magazine is primarily interested in publishing may in 
some measure supplement the work of historic preservation to which the late Sumner 


Appleton dedicated his life. 


* *e * 


Belated news comes to the Quester that William Sumner Appleton, corresponding 
secretary of the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, died on 
November 24 and was buried in Mount Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass. The 
newspapers of this town did not record his death. They sometimes overlook great 
men who do their work quietly. 

Sumner Appleton was a great man. The Quester considers it a boon to have known 
him and a privilege on occasion to have worked with him. His greatness did not come 
from doing spectacular things blatantly. It came from doing quietly and modestly 
things of supreme importance to future generations. 

He lived and worked only for the society he helped to organize. In a sense it 
might be said he died for this society, for he went as he would have liked, doing pres- 
ervation work, though he must have felt a few regrets that he could not finish the job he 
was on. 

On November 13 he left Boston for Andover and spent the afternoon with a friend 
looking over old vehicles and old houses. He was to have had dinner with a group of 
preservation-minded men, but a severe shock laid him low. He lingered in the Law- 
rence General Hospital for eleven days, most of the time unconscious. 

Sumner Appleton was one of the prime movers in a group of men and women 
who in 1900 organized the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 
with a definite object from which it never has deviated. He was its first and only 
corresponding secretary, for he would not accept any other office, though lately he 
added “real estate manager” to his title “corresponding secretary.” 

The .current issue of “Old-Time New England,” the society’s bulletin, contains 
his last report. It is for the year ending March 1, 1947, and shows that the society 
now owns fifty-one properties, a large library and a museum (both inadequately 
housed). It recommends future activities and frequently notes the ever-plaguing need 
for funds. 

The society’s work is financed by money obtained from appeals to the membership, 
a system that has both advantages and drawbacks. The corresponding secretary often 
has had to ask for cash for some specific need and this made him keenly aware of the 
value of a dollar. He sometimes was dubbed parsimonious and many a bout with a dis- 
gruntled cab driver followed a nickel tip. Sumner Appleton, however, was an indi- 
vidualist of sure social position who had to kowtow to nobody, and he never did. He 
lived frugally, saved all the money he could—and spent it in the society’s work. 
Nobody knows how many anonymous gifts were the nickels and dimes he had saved 
up. His report ends with these words: 

“What we set out to do in founding this society was an ambitious program but one 
well worthy of being carried out. We must not fail at this point, but must constantly 
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strive to achieve the ends we originally set before us, that the memory of New England 
and its way of living shall never be lost.” 

These are words of an indomitable worker for historic preservation. To char- 
acterize this man and his achievements, the Quester would like to reprint from “The 
Sun” of May 31, 1946, the citation he wrote for the award of the George McAneny 
medal by the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society: 

“William Sumner Appleton: By birth, instinct, preference and profession a New 
Englander, you have been a diligent preserver in tangible form of the traditions, the 
manners and customs and the ancient habitations of New England. To that end you 
have given the substance of your heart, frame and wallet. You yourself have become 
a tradition as a fervid, fearful fighter for the faith that is in you. That faith is em- 
bodied in the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, and you have 
been its modest mentor and mainspring for almost forty years of struggle against 
inertia, indifference and greed. You have met success and frustration with even mind, 
but victory for preservation has been so often on your side that historians of the nation 
revere you.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


October 15, 1947 
To THE Epitor: 

In catching up on art magazines which accumulated during the summer, I found 
much of interest in the July issue of ART IN AMERICA (besides my own contribution). 
In reading Erwin O. Christensen’s “American Popular Art as Recorded in the Index 
of American Design,” I felt a strong nostalgia for the past so recorded, but a stronger 
regret that the Index’s invaluable work of recording American life through its mate- 
rial artifacts has not gone on. Our archives and depositories are only a fraction as 
rich as they might be, and the continuing study of the native tradition is certainly 
sadly handicapped for lack of source materials. I sincerely trust that Mr. Christen- 
sen’s implicit appeal for more and better records will find suitable understanding and 
support as we proceed to the pacific arts in this time of reconstruction. 

From my own perhaps somewhat specialized point of view as a student of what 
makes past and present American artists tick, I would like it also if in future pro- 
grams for recording the people’s art of the United States there could be more done 
to gather collateral material about our folk artists. It seems to me that a retrospec- 
tive view of American life and art shows a clear duality. A class of patrons with 
surplus cash and with leisure cultivated a formal and conscious art expression which 
carried on the great tradition of western art. At the same time, the creative forces 
of American society were ever fermenting to bring about greater democratization of 
our institutions and social relations. 

In the arts, folk art or popular art or what it may be called represents the same 
democratic upsurge. Yet this aspect of our past is the least known and explored and, 
to my mind, too often studied in abstract esthetic terms at the expense of the loss of 
humanistic significance. What education did these popular artists have? What patron- 
age did they find, and what prices did they obtain? What theories of art did they 
profess, if they consciously professed any? How many of them were there? And a 
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thousand related questions come to my mind as the matrix in which the art itself 
evolved. 
I hope that when the appropriate energies are found to continue this important 
work, this obiter dictum may be put in as a modest footnote, if no more. 
Yours sincerely, 
ELIZABETH MCCAUSLAND 


Brookline, Massachusetts 
November 20, 1947 
To THE Epitor: 

In your July, 1947 issue, Mr. Christensen presented a much clearer description 
of the present scope of the Index of American Design than I have found elsewhere. 
As I read his essay, I came to feel strongly that the work of the Index should defi- 
nitely be carried on through the National Gallery of Art, and to hope that ART IN 
AMERICA would join in urging it. We see daily evidence that more people are inter- 
ested in American popular art than ever before. A continuation of the Index 
would serve them in at least three ways: (1) by extending our background material 
for research in a number of fields (some of which Mr. Christensen interestingly sug- 
gested); (2) by enriching our materials for adult education, and (3) by inspiring 
intelligent cooperation in the discovery and preservation of objects in their various 
manifestations. 

BERTRAM K. LITTLE, Director 
Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


November 14, 1947 
To THE Epitor: 

The Whitney Museum of American Art is making a record of the works of 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi. The present ownership of most of his early pictures, prior to his 
connection with the Downtown Gallery in 1932, is unknown to the artist or our- 
selves. We would appreciate it if anyone owning early paintings or drawings by 
Kuniyoshi would communicate with Miss Rosalind Irvine, Whitney Museum of 
American Art, 10 West 8th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lioyp GoopricH, Associate Curator 
LG:se 
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The permanent nature of 
the articles in Art in 
America makes the maga- 
zine well-nigh indispensa- 
ble alike to subscribers and 
advertisers 


WINTHROP 
CHANDLER 


By NINA FLETCHER LITTLE 


A Monograph of Great Significance in the 
Field of American Art Research 


The work of a great limnist of the 
eighteenth century hitherto unrevealed 
to the art world 


30 Portraits 5 Landscapes 


4 other illustrations 

Winthrop Chandler, a contempo- 
rary of Ralph Earl and Richard 
Jennys, ranks with these two artists 
as an outstanding provincial painter 
of his day. His work represents the 
early development of the native as 
against the cosmopolitan tradition in 
American art, an interesting contrast 
with that Anglo-American triumvi- 
rate, Copley, Stuart and West. 

This monograph appeared in the 
April, 1947, number of ART IN 
AMERICA, the entire issue of 100 
pages being devoted to the work of 
this artist. If you do not already 
possess a copy of this number, or if 
you can use an extra copy for more 
general reference, send us your order 
immediately before our supply is ex- 
hausted. Price $2.00. 
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